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I'll  keep  the  oromise  I  made  you  yesterday  and  start  off  first  thr  g  by 
telling  you  about  Alabama  fruit  cake.     Homemade  fruit  cake  and  plum  pudd.l.ig  are 
sources  of  extra  Christma    cash  to  many  a  homemaker  who  these  days  knows  the 
art  of  making  it  well,     "omen  in  several  parts  of  the  country  are  making  fruit 
cake  each  year  not  only  for  their  own  use  but  also  to  sell  —  and  many  of  them 
are  doing  a  good  business.     As  an  example,  I'll  tell  you  about  some  women  in 
Alabama.     They  were  member-;  of  home  demonstration  clubs  in  that  State.     And  for 
their  use,  the  cookery  instructor  at  the  State  College  worked  out  a  delicious 
recipe  for  fruit  cake  using  Alabama  products  instead  of  some  of  the  more  expen- 
sive ingredients  which  most  recipes  call  for.     Quite  a  number  of  women  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  now  take  orders  for  this  Alabama  fruit  cake  and  sell 
it  at  their  markets.     In  making  it,  they  use  many  products  of  their  own  farms. 

I  have  that  successful  recipe  right  here  and  I'm  going  to  read  it  to  you. 
You  can  take  it  down  if  you  have  a  pencil..     Or  you  may  be  interested  just  to 
listen  to  what  goes  in  it.     This  recipe  makes  about  10  p:  inds  of  cake  or  fills 

10  No.   2  cans.     The  ingredients  are:     1  pound  of  butter   three-fourths  pound 

of  sugar   9  eggs   1  pound  of  flour   2  tablespoons  of  baking 

powder   2  tablespoons  of  mace......     2  teaspoons  of  cinnamon   1  teaspoon 

of  nutmeg   1  teaspoon  of  cloves.,...   one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt   1  and 

one-half  pounds  of  watermelon  preserve              one  and  one-half  pounds  of  pre- 
served figs             2  pounds  of  raisins.   1  poind  of  pecan  meats   and  one- 
half  cup  of  grape  juice. 

You'll  noticf    that  the  watermelon  preserves,   the  preserved  figs,  the 
grape  juice,   the  pecans  as  well  as  the  butter  and  eggs  are  all  products  not 
difficult  to  get  on  an  Alabama  farm.     For  example,  the  fruits  and  nuts  mentioned 
are  less  expensive  in  that  State  than  raisins,   citron  and  so  on  usually  used  in 
fruit  cake.     The  watermelon  preserve  looks  very  much  like  citron  and  is  lrss 
expensive. 

So  much  for  the  ingredients.     Now  here's  the  way  you  mix  the  cake. 
Frist  drain  and  cut  the  fruit  into  medium-sized  pieces.    Also  cut  up  the  pecans. 
Then  cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar  and  the  well-beaten  eggs.     Mix  and  sift  the 
dry  ingredients  twice.     Then  add  half  the  dry  mixture  to  the  sugar,  butter  and 
eggs.    Add  the  rest  of  the  dry  mixture  to  the  fruits.     Now  combine  the  two 
mixtures  and  add  the  grape  juice. 
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That's  all  there  is  to  the  mixing  process.    Now  about  the  cooking.  Most 
of  the  Alabama  cake-makers  own  steam  pressure  cookers  and  tin-can  equipment  for 
their  summer  canning  jobs.    This  equipment  comes  in  handy  when  they  make  their 
fruit  cake,  too.     The,7  use  the  pressure  cooker  to  do  most  of  the  cooking  nd 
find  that  it  saves  time  and  fuel.     They  havre  also  found  that  for  gifts  ox-  for 
sale,  a  No.  2  tin  can  makes  a  good  container  for  cooking  these  cakes.    A  No.  2 
can  will  hold  about  1  poand  of  cake.     You  grease  the  can  and  cut  wax  paper  to  fit 
the  bottom.     Then  you  fill  the  can  about  three-fourths  full  of  the  mixture.  You 
can  tie  two  thicknesses  of  waxed  paper  over  the  top  to  keep  out  moisture,  or  you 
can  cover  with  the  tin  lidr'  that  come  with  the  cans.     If  you  cook  with  a  pres- 
sure cooker,  first  set  the  cans  in  the  cooker  and  steam  them  without  clamping 
down  the  top  until  the  cake  rises.     Then,  fasten  down  the  cover  of  the  cooker, 
and  close  the  petcock,  and  cook  1  hour  at  12  pounds  pressure.    Take  out  the  cans 
and  dry  the  cake  in  a  slow  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

That's  the  way  they  do  it  in  Alabama.     But  you  can  use  this  recipe  for 
an  all-baked  cake,  as  we  suggested  yesterday.     Or,  you  can  steam  it  3  hours,  and 
finish  off  with  half  an  hour  in  the  ovon.     If  you  steam  this  mixture,   it  will  be 
light  and  moist  and  make  a  good  Chiist  las  pudding  or  cah>   as  you  please.  But 
steaming  and  baking  make-"  extra  work.     If  you  keet)  y  ir  oven  at  a  slow  even 
temperature;  if  you  ha\'e  a  ean  of  water  in  the  oven  along  with  your  fruit  cake; 
and  if  you  bake  your  cake  in  a  tube-pan,   the  result  will  be  just  as  satisfactory. 

And  that's  the  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  make  inexpensive  homemade 
frait  cake  according  to  the  good  cooks  of  one     mthern  State.    Any  volunteers 
from  the  North  now? 

A  lady  in  another  State  wants  to  know  the  difference  between  plum  -pudding 
and  fruit  cake.     Generally,  there  isn't  much  difference.     The  pudding  mixture 
usually  contains  more  fat  and  is  more  moist.     You  always  cook  it  by  steaming. 
And  you  serve  it  hot  with  some  kind  of  hot  sauce  or  with  chilled  hard-sauce  — 
that  good  mixture  of  butter,  sugar,  and  flavoring.     Plum  pudding  like  fruit 
cake  improves  if  it  stands.    And  if  you  ask  me  for  a  good  day  for  making  Jhrist- 
raas  pudding,   I'll  answer,  "November  19." 

Here's  a  little  cestion  about  a  little  job.     A  listener  asks  how  to  dust 
sugar  on  stuffed  dates  or  other  dried  fruits  and  get  it  on  evenly.     Well,  I'll 
tell  you  how  my  neighbor  o.oes  it.     I  learned  the  trick  from  her.     She  ruts  some 
powdered  or  granulated  sug;  r  in  a  paper  bag,  then  pats  in  a  few  dates  and  shakes 
the  bag.    They  come  out  nicely  sugared.     By  the  way,  this  is  a  good  method  for 
sugaring  doughnuts,  too. 

A  housekeeper  in  Maine  asks  if  freezing  will  harm  her  canned  goods.  She 
says  she  has  some  of  them  stored  in  an  outside  room  where  they  are  likely  to 
freeze  before  the  winter  is  over. 

Answer:    Freezing  won't  hurt  an--  canned  goods  unless  it  breaks  the  seals 
on  the  can.     You  might  h;  ve  trouble  with  glass  cans  brer  .^ng.    And  tin  cans  kept 
in  a  dan  place,  might  rust  from  the  outside  in.     So,  generally,  you'll  be  wise 
to  keep  your  canned  supplies  in  a  dry,  cold  place  but  not  at  a  freezing  tempera- 
ture.   When  the  seal  on  a  can  breaks  and  the  air  can  get  in,  spoilage  organisms 
can  also  get  in.    But  the  freezing  process  alone  will  not  injure  foods  and  will 
not  cause  harmful  acids  or  gases  to  form,  as  s^-rne  people  believe.    Also,  freezing 
does  not  change  the  food  value  of  the  product. 
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